RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
became Plumian Professor. Except for a short time after his first election to a Fellowship, he worked uninterruptedly in Cambridge on questions such as the genesis of the moon, the theory of tides, periodic orbits, all alike involving mathematical investigations which were not only difficult but very lengthy, and required great patience as well as great skill. This may be regarded as the apotheosis of arithmetic, as so much of it consisted of arithmetical calculations. Lord Kelvin quickly recognised the importance of his work, encouraged him to go on with it, and a warm friendship sprang up between them. Darwin himself was very generous in the encouragement he gave to young men, as I can testify by personal experience. His work was recognised by many scientific societies both at home and abroad. He was President of the Astronomical Society and received their Gold Medal. He was President of the British Association when it met in South Africa. He received the Royal and the Copley Medals from the Royal Society and it is an open secret that he would have been invited to accept the Presidency in succession to Sir Archibald Geikie, who would retire on December i, 1913. His unfailing courtesy and his interest in many branches of science would have made him an ideal President. But it was not to be. His health had been bad from the spring of 1912, and in the autumn it was found that he was suffering from a malignant disease from which he died at the age of sixty-seven on December 7, 1912.
John Willis Clark, who was a Fellow from 1858 to 1868, was a very conspicuous figure in University life for more than fifty years. He was a native of Cambridge, where his father was Professor of Anatomy. He had so many and such varied activities, and had held so many offices, including that of Registrary of the University, that 322